THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM
late eighteenth-century electorate was to no incon-
siderable extent dispelled by this union of lifelong
enemies for the sake of office, and the King showed his
disapproval by refusing to confer any honours: an attitude
which was a greater source of weakness to ministers
than the hostility of the electors. Indeed, George
recovered most of his lost popularity when it became
known that he was in opposition. Pitt sought to shame
the administration by bringing forward a motion for
Parliamentary Reform, with which many of the ministers
had previously been in agreement, but he was beaten
by a large majority. Never before or since has such a
government of avowed place-hunters held office in this
country, and what brought it down in the end was the
attempt to perpetrate a piece of jobbery which would
have been unparalleled even in French and American
annals, namely, the measure known as Fox's India Bill.
It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of
India in British history during the past two centuries,
but it is only on very rare occasions that the rnan-in-the-
street has taken any interest in Indian matters. It was
generally agreed that the East India Company stood in
need of reform. Ten years before, in 1773, a Regulating
Act had been passed which admitted the right of the
British Government to supervise the Company's actions,
but it settled nothing, and the financial position had
become desperate. The commercial revenue of the
Company was quite unequal to the administration of a
continent, and the maintenance of a standing army of
60,000 men. Every kind of extortion was accordingly
practised in order to raise the necessary funds, but the
Company continued to stagger along on the verge of
bankruptcy while its servants were becoming millionaires.
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